“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with -polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 


Vol. 11. 


Ulysses and Argus. 

Thus near the gates conferring as they drew, 
Argus, the dog, his ancient master knew; 
He, not unconscious of the voice and tread, 
Lifts to the sound his ear, and rears his head; 
Bred by Ulysses, nourish’d at his board, 
But, ah! not fated long to please his lord! 
To him, his swiftness and his strength were vain; 
The voice of glory call’d him o’er the main. 
Till then, in every sylvan chase renown’d, 
With Argus, Argus, rung the woods around: 
With him the youth pursued the goat or fawn, 
Or traced the mazy leveret o’er the lawn; 
Now left to man’s ingratitude he lay, 
Unhoused, neglected in the public way : 
And where on heaps the rich manure was spread, 
Obscene with reptiles, took his sordid bed. 


He knew his lord: he knew, and strove to meet; 
In vain he strove to crawl, and kiss his feet ; 
Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes, 
Salute his master, and confess his joys. 
Soft pity touch’d the mighty master’s soul; 
Adown his cheek a tear unbidden stole, 
Stole unperceived: he turn’d his head and dried 
The drop humane: then thus impassion’d cried : 


“What noble beast in this abandon’d state 
Lies here all helpless at Ulysses’ gate ? 
His bulk and beauty speak no vulgar praise : 
If, as he seems, he was in better days, 
Some care his age deserves; or was he prized 
For worthless beauty ? therefore now despised : 
Such dogs and men there are, mere things of state, 
And always cherish’d by their friends the great.” 


“Not Argus so (Eumeeus thus rejoin’d), 
But served a master of a nobler kind, 
Who never, never, shall behold him more! 
Long, long since perish’d on a distant shore! 
Oh, had you seen him, vigorous, bold, and young, 
Swift as a stag, and as a lion strong: 
Him no fell savage on the plain withstood, 
None ’scaped him bosom’d in the gloomy wood ; 
His eye how piercing, and his scent how true, 
To wind the vapor in the tainted dew! 
Such, when Ulysses left his natal coast : 
Now years unnerve him, and his lord is lost. 
The women keep the generous creature bare, 
A sleek and idle race is all their care: 
The master gone, the servants what restrains ? 
Or dwells humanity where riot reigns ? 
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Jove fix’d it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away.” 

This said, the honest herdsman strode before : 
The musing monarch pauses at the door: 
The dog, whom fate had granted to behold 
His lord, when twenty tedious years had roll’d, 
Takes a last look, and, having scen him, dies; 
So closed forever faithful Argus’ eyes! 

—Homer’s Odyssey, \7th Book, Pope’s Translation. 


Curious Facts in Ornithology. 

“ Still it appears very problematical to me, that 
a pair of gras-miicken, tor instance, on the point of 
hatching their own eggs, should allow the old 
cuckoo to approach their nest, and lay her egg in 
it.” 

“That is truly very enigmatical,” returned I; 
“but not quite inexplicable. For, from the very 
circumstance that all small insect-eating birds 
feed the cuckoo after it has flown, and that even 
those feed it which did not hatch it; from this 
circumstance, I say, arises a sort of affinity be- 
tween the two, so that they continue to know each 
other, and to consider each other members of one 
large family. Indeed, it may happen that the 
same cuckoo which was hatched and reared by a 

air of gras-miicken last year, may this year bring 

er egg to them.” 

“ There is something in that,” returned Goethe, 
“little as one can comprehend it. But it still 
appears to me a wonder, that the young cuckoo is 
fed by those birds which have neither hatched it 
nor reared it.” 

“That is, indeed, a wonder,” returned I; “ but 
still it is not without analogy, I foresee, in this 
inclination, a great law which pervades all nature. 

“Thad once caught a young linnet, which was 
too big to be fed by man, but still too young to 
eat by itself. I took a great deal of trouble about 


it for half a day; but as it would not eat anything 


at all, I placed it with an old linnet, a good singer, 
which I had kept for some time in a cage, and 
which hung outside my window. I thought to 
myself, if the young bird sees how the old one 
eats, perhaps it will go to its food and imitate it. 
However, it did not do so, but opened its beak 
towards the old one, and fluttered its wings, utter- 
ing a beseeching cry; whereupon the old linnet 
at once took compassion on it, and adopting it as 
a child, fed it as if it had been its own. 

“ Afterwards, some one brought me a gray 
gras-micke and three young ones, which I put 
together in a large cage, and which the old one 


fed. On the following day, some one brought me 
two young nightingales already fledged, which I 
put in with the gras-miicke, and which the mother- 
bird likewise adopted and fed. Some days after- 
wards, I added a nest of young miillerchen nearly 
fledged, and then a nest with five young platt- 
ménchen. The gras-miicke adopted all these and 
fed them, and tended them like a true mother. 
She had her beak always full of ant’s eggs, and 
was now in one corner of the roomy cage, and 
now in the other, so that whenever a hun 
throat opened, there she was. Nay, still more. 
One of the young gras-miicken, which had grown 
up in the meantime, began to feed some of the 
less ones. This was, indeed, done in rather a 
playful, childish manner; but still with a decided 
inclination to imitate the excellent mother.” 

“ There is something divine in this,” said Goethe, 
“which creates in me a pleasing sense of wonder. 
If it were a fact that this feeding by strangers 
was an universal law of nature, it would unravel 
many enigmas, and one could say with certainty, 
that God pities the deserted young ravens that 
call upon him.” 

“Tt certainly appears to be an universal law,” 
returned I; “for I have observed this assistance 
in feeding, and this pity for the forlorn, even in a 
wild state. 

“Last summer, in the neighborhood of Tiefurt, 
T took two young wrens, which had 7 only 
just left their nest, for they sat upon a bush ona 
twig with seven other young ones in a row, and 
the old bird was feeding them. I put the young 
birds in my silk pocket-handkerchief, and went 
towards Weimar, as far as the shooting-house; I 
then turned to the right towards the meadow, 
down along the Im, and passed the bathing-place, 
and then again to the left to the little wood. Here 
I thought I had a quiet spot to look once more at 
the wrens. But when I opened my handkerchief 
they both slipped out, and disappeared in the 
bushes and grass, so that I sought them in vain. 
Three days afterwards, I returned by chance to 
the same place, and hearing the note of a robin, 
guessed there was a nest in the neighborhood, 
which, after looking about for some time, I really 
found. But how great was my astonishment, 
when I saw in this nest, besides some young rob- 
ins nearly fledged, my two young wrens, which 
had established themselves very comfortably, and 
allowed themselves to be fed by the old robins, I 
was highly delighted at this very remarkable dis- 
covery. Since you are so cunning, thought I to 
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myself, and have managed to help yourselves so 
nicely, and since the good robins have taken such 
care of you, I should be very sorry to destroy this 
hospitable intimacy; on the contrary, I wish you 
the greatest possible prosperity.” 

“ That is one of the best ornithological stories I 
have ever heard,” said Goethe. “I drink success 
to you, and good luck to your investigations. 
Whoever hears that, and does not believe in God, 
will not be aided by Moses and the prophets. 
That is what I call the omnipresence of the Deity, 
who has everywhere spread and implanted a por- 
tion of his endless love, and has intimated even in 
the brute as a germ, that which only blossoms to 
perfection in noble man. Continue your observa- 
tions and your studies! You arene to be par- 
ticularly successful with them, and may arrive at 
invaluable results.’—ZEckermann’s Conversations 
with Goethe. Bohn’s edition, page 300. 


The Song of Birds. 

Sweetness of voice, and melody of song, are 
qualities which, in birds, are partly natural, 
partly acquired. Their great facility in catching 
and repeating sounds, enables them not only to 
borrow from each other, but often to copy the 
inflexions and tones of the human voice, and of 
our musical instruments. It is not singular, that 
in all populous and civilized countries, most of 
the birds chant the most delightful airs, while, in 
the extensive deserts of Africa and America, 
inhabited by roving savages, the winged tribes 
utter only harsh and discordant cries, and but a 
few species have any claim to melody.— Buffon. 

The Plumage of Birds. 

All the birds of the tropical regions sparkle 
with the most glowing tints, while those of the 
temperate countries, are stained with lighter and 
softer shades. Of the three hundred species, 
that may be reckoned belonging to our climate, 
the peacock, the common cock, the golden oriole, 
the kingfisher, and the goldfinch only can be 
celebrated for the variety of their colors; but 
nature would seem to have exhausted all the rich 
hues of the universe on the plumage of the birds 
of America, of Africa, and of India.—Buffon. 


Effect of Association with Man upon Birds and Beasts. 
These quadrupeds, clothed in the most splended 
robes, these birds, attired in the richest plumage, 
utter, at the same time, hoarse, grating, or even 
terrible cries. Climate has, no doubt, a principal 
share in this phenomenon; but does not the 
influence of man contribute also to the effect? 
The real alteration which the human powers 
have produced on nature, exceeds our fondest 
imagination; the whole face of the globe is 
changed; the milder animals are tamed and sub- 
dued, and the more ferocious are repressed and 
extirpated. They imitate our manners; they 
adopt our sentiments, and, under our tuition, their 
faculties expand. In the state of nature, the dog 
has the same qualities and dispositions, though in 
an inferior degree, with the tiger, the leopard, or 
the lion, for the character of the carnivorous tribes 
results solely from the acuteness of smell and 
taste; but education has mollified his original 
ferocity, improved his sagacity, and rendered him 
the companion and associate of man.—Buffon. 


On the Health of Animals. 

Dr. Rush, in 1807, said, in a lecture before the 
University of Pennsylvania: “It is our duty and 
interest to attend, in a more especial manner, to 
the health of those domestic animals which con- 
stitute a part of our aliment, in order to prevent 
our contracting diseases by eating them. Certain 
vegetables, upon which they feed by accident or 
from necessity, impart to the milk and flesh of 
some of them an unwholesome quality. Great 
labor sometimes has the same effect. A farmer 
in New Hampshire, who had overworked a fat ox, 
a few years ago, in the time of harvest, killed 
him, and sent his flesh to market. Of four and 
twenty persons who ate of it, fourteen died, and 
chiefly with diseases of the stomach and bowels.” 


Illustration of the Use of Carbonous Oxide Gas 


upon Dogs. 
By THE Penn. Society, P. C. A., SINCE 1874. 
WEST. No. 1. 


SOUTH. 
“HLYUON 


EAST. 
No. 2. 


The wood cut represents the interior of a small 
brick building, nearly square, containing two 
rooms, one on the ground floor and one above it. 
The walls on the north and east are omitted in 
the pictures to allow a view of the inside. 

Cut No. 1 shows best the wpper room (from the 
east side) ; No. 2, the Jower room, (from the north 
side). The building is 12 feet 6 inches long, 11 
feet wide, and 12 feet high. The lower room runs 
along the whole width of .the building, 11 feet, 
and is 4 feet 5 inches broad, a partition of brick 
separating it from the rest of the space beneath. 

At the east end (marked A) it is 2 feet 8} 
inches high, its roof or top being a little higher 
than the floor of the room above; the incline of 
the roof upwards to the window D makes that 
end of the room 4 feet 4} inches high ; the incline 
was made to allow more light and an examina- 
tion of the process, but window D could be 
made lower in the new building and the roof be 
made straight instead of inclined. Window D is 
4 feet 3} inches long and 1 foot 5} inches wide. 
Windows A and B are 3 feet 5} inches long, and 
2 feet 6 inches wide; each of these windows has a 
sash of glass, and one of wire; the sashes lift in 
and out. Window C on the top is 1 foot 4 inches 
square. The floor is of brick, and the floor, ends 
and sides, are covered with cement to make the 
room air-tight. 

In the two stoves in the room above, the gas in 
generated. The stoves are known as the Rosebud 
pattern, No. 13, holding about 4 a bushel of char- 
coal each; each has a pipe 22 feet 6 inches in 
length, with a cross-pipe running into the chim- 
ney. This length of pipe is necessary, that the 

as may be cooled before reaching the animals. 

here ure four valves or dampers in the pipes, 
two marked E and F in the cross-pipes, and two 
just above them in the main-pipes. There are 
also valves at the end of each pipe where it enters 
the lower room; these valves are opened and shut 
by the pulleys (which are not connected with 
anything else); they are “ground seat valves,” 
six inches outside diameter, or in other words, to 
fit a six-inch pipe; they are made of copper. 


MODE OF APPLICATION. 
Start the fire with a light substance, such as 
paper, and gradually fill the stoves with charcoal. 
Have the dampers turned so as to send all the 


smoke and heat up the chimney. As soon as the 


fires are well lighted, call the dogs into the lower 
room by window A or B, and put in the wire 
sashes. As soon as the blue blaze appears on the 
fires, shut all the windows of the lower room, 
reverse the dampers so as to cut off communica- 
tion with the chimney, and send the gas into the 
lower room; also open the valves at the end of 
the pipes. 

Not more than a minute ought to elapse before 
the dogs fall insensible. After that they will soon 
cease fo breathe; leave them in, however, 8 or 10 
minutes. After that time has elapsed open the 
lower windows, to let the air escape that no one 
may breathe the injurious gas. 

The theory of this method is based on the 
poisonous nature of carbonic oxide gas. This 
gas burns in the air with a blue flame, but 
when so burning it is converted into carbonic 
acid gas, which is not so deadly. When the fuel 
is in condition to burn on top with a blue gas, and 
then the upper part of the stove is closed tight so 
that no air can get into it, the flame will be extin- 
guished, and the poisonous gas will pass into the 
box through the pipes. The expense of this 
process is small. 


A Mutual Surprise. 

A Danbury grocery-firm have taken.the agency 
for a hammock. One of the articles they have 
hung at the front, in the shade of their porch. They 
hung it there as an advertisement, but numerous 
people have got into it to see how it worked. It 
hung so low they could easily sit in it, and un- 
doubtedly the motion was agreeable and comfort- 
able. But the grocers did not fancy this perform- 
ance, especially as the hammock-sitters were not 
hammock-buyers. Saturday afternoon they re- 
moved the loop to one end from the hook, and 
fastened it by a bit of twine instead. Shortly after 
a man came in for two quarts of molasses. It was 


* put in his pail, and a paper tied over the top, as 


he had forgotten to bring a cover. When he 
passed out he saw the hammock. With that keen 
intuition peculiar to a New England man, he saw 
at a glance it was something to get into. He sat 
in it. Then he swung backward and lifted his 
feet up. Then the twine fastening gave way. He 
had the pail of molasses sitting on his lap, and 
there was a dog sitting under the hammock; 
neither the dog nor the molasses expected any- 
thing, any more than the man himself did; it was 
a terrible surprise to all of them. The man and 
the dog lost their presence of mind, and-even the 
‘pal lost its head. And when the man went down 
‘he hit the dog with his hee] on the back, and the 
‘dog was so wild with terror and amazement that’ 
it set up a yell and fled madly down the street, 
having first taken the precaution to bite him in 
the leg, and to tip up a tier of wooden water-pails. 
When the pails went down, a lot of hoes were car- 
ried over with them, and that started a box of 
garden seeds mounted on a box, and they in turn 
brought away a pile of peck measures whose sum- 
mit was crowned with a pyramid of canned toma- 
toes. It was a dreadful shock to the man; the 
molasses was all over him, and the garden seeds 
had adhered to the molasses, and he looked more 
like a huge gingerbread full of caraways, than 
anything else.— Danbury News. 


4@ 
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Dogs in Medicine and Surgery. 

Lecky quotes in his “ England in the Eighteenth 
Century,” from Coventry’s Pompey the Little, as 
follows: “ A dog might have been the emblematic 
animal of Asculapius or Apollo with as much 
propriety as he was of Mercury, for no creatures, 
I believe, have been of more eminent service to the 
healing tribe than the dogs. Incredible is the 
number of these animals which have been sac- 
rificed at the shrines of physic and surgery. 
Lecturers of anatomy subsist by their destruction. 
Ward, says Pope, tried his drops on puppies, and 
the poor; and, in general, all new medicines and 
experiments of a doubtful nature are sure to be 
made, in the first place, on the bodies of those 
unfortunate animals.” 
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Doings of Kindred Societies. 
GEORGIA SOCIETY. 

The Society has four branches in the State; at 
Atlanta, Rome, Columbus, and Macon, and two 
are to be organized, one at Savannah, and one at 
Brunswick. Forty-four cases have been brought 
before the courts during the past year. Its pres- 
ent officers are James W. Davies, President; W, 
T. Gary, Counsel; C. Green, Sr., Vice-President, 
Savannah; J. F. Burke, Vice-President, Atlanta ; 
Dr Terry, Vice-President, Columbus; A. P. 
Whittle, Vice-President, Macon; J. K. Bostwick, 
Vice-President, Brunswick; J. F. Manklin, Vice- 
President, Rome; F. Phinizy, Vice-President, 
Athens; and J. Belknap Smith, Vice-President, 
Thomson; Miss L. W. King, Secretary and Treas- 
urer; W. Edward Platt, Secretary; Frank Blais- 
dell, Treasurer; an Executive Committee of 
twelve, with Miss L. W. King at its head. The 
above account was sent us in a slip from a news- 
paper. The date of the meeting was not given. 


THE BUFFALO SOCIETY. 

The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Women’s 
Buffalo Branch of the Society for the P. C. to A., 
was held February 12, 1878. The receipts in the 
previous year were $680.33. There were 74 
arrests, 53 convictions, and 365 cases of preven- 
tion of cruelty, and the fines imposed amounted 
to $328. Mrs. J. C. Lord is President; Mrs. J. H. 
Yerkes, Recording Secretary; Miss Eliza M. 
Kingston is Corresponding Secretary, and Miss 
Alice Evans is Treasurer. 

In the report it is said “ that there is very little 
cruelty practised either on our streets, on the 
markets, or at the cattle-yards.” This, we are 
sorry to say, is quite different from the reports 
which reach us in regard to the Buffalo cattle- 
yards. We are told the cruelties there are great. 
We know the call is urgent for the interference of 
officers to lessen them. We commend the painful 
subject to the early attention of our Buffalo 
friends. 

THE SAN FRANCISCO SOCIETY. 

The San Francisco Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals held its regular annual 
meeting, J. W. Winans in the chair. Secretary 
Hunter presented his report, and the following 
Trustees were elected for the ensuing term: 
Joseph W. Winans, Jacob Z. Davis, James S. 
Hutchinson, James M. McDonald, Frank G. Ed- 
wards, Ira P. Rankin, Charles N. Ellinwood, 
Charles Sonntag, Nathaniel Hunter, Gilbert Pa- 
lache, Frank Eastman, D. W. Laird, Leland Stan- 
ford, A. S. Hallidie, and James R. Bolton. The 
Society was visited during the afternoon by Mrs. 
J. C. Johnson, a prominent member of a similar 
organization in Boston, Mass.—San Francisco 
Paper. 


THE pigeon of M. Gaspard Heutz, of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, which won the great match from Rome, 
for which over two thousand birds were tossed up, 
upon its return from Brussels, to which city it had 
been sent to be identified beyond dispute, received 
a reception that was perfectly royal. The whole 
town was afoot and met the distinguished con- 
queror at the railroad station. Two police officers 
in full uniform headed the triumphal procession ; 
then came a rank of drummers and another of 
fifers; then the Pigeon-Flying Society; then a 
band of music escorting a transparency presented 
by the colombophiles of Brussels; then a torch- 


light procession ; and, at last, in an open barouche, 
four gentlemen, one of whom bore on his knee a 
cage of carved wood, in which, calm and proud, 
was the winner — a superb gray bird. 


[Translated for Our Dumb Animals.] 
Glue for Horses’ Hoofs. | 
The injurious splits and clefts in horses’ hoofs, | 
are rendered harmless by the following method, 
recommended by the Veterinary School in Paris: 
Two parts gutta-percha, softened in warm water, 
and divided into pieces, the size of a nut, and 
then melted with one part of pounded resinous 
ammonia (Amoniakharz), with a slow fire, in a tin 
dish, stirring it all the time till the mass has 
assumed the color and appearance of chocolate. 
Before using it, it is melted again, and applied 
with a warm blade, in the same way as a glazier 
puts on putty. The mass becomes, finally, so 
hard as to permit nails to be driven into it. 
Before using the mixture, the cracks, &c., must 
be cleaned out.—From the Vierteljahrsschrift der 
Kurldndischen Thierschutz-Vereins. 
JANUARY, 1878. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Puss Winny. 
BY CORA WILBURN. 

Lost to me since the 26th day of February, 1870, 
my pet cat, Winny. He left me in the morning, 
and never returned. A cruel, dastardly hand de- 
stroyed his innocent and useful life. To my lone 
heart, Puss Winny has been a comforter; many a 
sad moment has been cheered by his merry gam- 
bols; many a loving thought for humanity, evoked 
by his true affection. 

He was grateful, remembering all benefits re- 
ceived; gentle as a lamb, with all the tender faith- 
fulness of a dog. He was a favorite with little 
children, and with all who have hearts to appre- 
ciate fidelity and goodness. He was large and 
beautiful, and white as snow, with eyes that seem- 
ed twin topazes. He was an affectionate compan- 
ion, a true friend; would that all human hearts 
were as faithful to the end. 

Great trials and many vicissitudes have failed to 
draw forth my tears; but I weep for my dear lost 
pet, and shall never forget him. He has ministered 
to me in his life, and in his loss; he lived with me 
only two short years and five months, but he was 
happy to his last hour. 

Perhaps the Infinite Love has among His divine 
compensations, the restoration among “ the loved 
and gone before,” of the dear minor creatures we 
have cherished and cared for here. Perhaps, in 
some dear corner of the future happy world, I 
shall find again my own pet Winny. 

Wyroma VILLAGE, Lynn. 

[For Our Dumb Animals.] 

My Little Cock-Sparrow. 
RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO LITTLE BOYS WHO ARE 
FOND OF SHOOTING. 

My little cock-sparrow 
Was shot with an arrow 
Directly through the heart; 
And the following morrow 
T had, in sorrow, 7 
From little cock-sparrow to part. 


I made a soft bed 
For his drooping head, 
And I wound his feet in cotton ; 
But all the nice things 
I wrapt round his wings, 
I declare I have really forgotten. 


I dug a deep hole 
In the soft brown mould, 
And in it I laid cock-sparrow ; 
But into the fire, 
With vengeful ire, 
I threw the deadly arrow. 


And now I’ve another, 
The beautiful brother 
Of the dead and buried cock-sparrow ; 
And I wish little boys, . 
With those dreadful toys, 
Wouldn't shoot this way with their arrow. 
T. P. Wi1son, M. D. 


CINCINNATI. 


The Storm Petrels (Procellaria, Lin.) 
The small species are more particularly desig- 
nated storm birds, and Mother Carey’s chickens 


by mariners. The most common is scarcely 
larger than a lark, but stands higher on the legs. 
When the bird seeks a shelter upon vessels, it is a 
sign of an approaching storm. After tempestuous 
weather, these birds are not unfrequently found 
far inland, generally upon the high road, unable 
to rise. 

The name of Petrel (a diminutive of Peter) has 
been applied to them from their habit of walking 
on the waves, which they do with the assistance of 
their wings. They nestle in the holes of rocks, 
producing but a single egg, and spurt upon those 
who disturb them an oily fluid, with which their 
stomachs appear to be always filled. 

The largest species, or Giant Petrel, inhabits 
the Austral Seas, and exceeds a goose in size. 
The Spotted Petrel is the size of a small duck, 
and white, spotted with black above. 

The Fulmar Petrel is white, with ash-colored 
mantle, the bill and feet yellow, and size that of a 
large duck. Though rare in our latitudes, this 
species are found in the Arctic Seas in numbers 
inconceivable.— Cuvier. 


The Stormy Petrel. 
A thousand miles from land are we, 
Tossing about on the roaring sea— 
From billow to bounding billow cast, 
Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast. 
The sails are scattered abroad like weeds ; 
The strong masts shake like quivering reeds ; 
The mightly cables and iron chains; 
The hull, which all earthly strength disdains,— 
They strain and they crack; and hearts like stone 
Their natural, hard, proud strength disown. 


Up and down!—up and down! 

From the base of the wave to the billow’s crown, 
And amidst the flashing and feathery foam, 

The stormy petrel finds a home. 

A home, if such a place may be 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea, 

On the craggy ice, in the frozen air, 

And only seeketh her rocky lair 

To warm her young, and to teach them to spring 
At once o’er the waves on their stormy wing! 


O’er the deep!—o’er the deep! 
Where the whale, and the shark, and the sword-fish 
sleep— 
Outflying the blast and the driving rain, 
The petrel telleth her tale—in vain ; 
For the mariner curseth the warning bird 
Which bringeth him news of the storm unheard! 
Ah! thus does the prophet of good or ill 
Meet hate from the creatures he serveth still ; 
Yet he ne’er falters—so, petrel, spring 
Once more o’er the waves on thy stormy wing! 
—Barry Cornwall. 
THE great thing in horsemanship is to get the 
horse to be of your party—not to obey only, but 
to obey willingly.—Col. Greenwood, in Golden 
Rules. 


A TRAINER of horses may as well break the leg 
of a colt, as ruin its temper.—Mayhew, in Golden 
Rules. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, October, 1878. 


Our October Paper. 

An old, old story of the fidelity of the dog is 
told in the selection from Pope’s translation of 
the Odyssey, on the first page, of the meeting 
between Ulysses and Argus. How many centuries 
before our era this was first told, nobody knows, 
nor are scholars agreed as to who first told it; 
but Mr. Gladstone is as good authority as we now 
have, and he attributes the Odyssey to Homer. 
But whoever the writer may have been, or when- 
ever he lived, this imperishable record will remain 
to honor his fine recognition, in that early dawn, 
of the usefulness and the unalterable affection of 
this humble friend of the great Ulysses. 

The conversation with Goethe, upon the habits 
of the cuckoo, and other birds, will have a pro- 
found interest for many readers, not only because 
of the facts therein related, but for their effect 
upon the eminent man to whom they were told. 

Landseer’s picture of the “Sick Monkey” is a 
study and a lesson. The tender solicitude of the 
mother is human enough to touch every heart. 

The children and their friends will not omit the 
“Brown Boys,” nor other articles of interest to 
them. 


POSTPONEMENT of the Second Annual Meeting 
of the International Humane Society from the 
9th of October to the 13th of November next. 
In consequence of the terrible fever at the South, 
and the possibility of its yet spreading more 
widely, President Brown of Chicago, and C. P. 
Montague, Esq., of Baltimore, have thought it 
prudent to make the above change in the time of 
the annual meeting. New circulars will be sent 
to each of our societies, on the subject; but our 
friends who may not receive one, will please 
govern themselves by this notice. As the fear of 
further contagion will then have ceased, we hope 
our friends in the South, as well as in the North 
and West, will find no hindrance in the way of a 
representation from every one of our societies. 
The postponement has been wisely made. 

THe SEPTEMBER MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS 
OF THE Mass. Society FoR P. C. A. did not 
have a quorum present, on account of the number 
of Directors yet absent from the city. This did 
not prevent a very pleasant and useful meeting ; 
but its doings have no official character because 
it needed one more to make the required quorum. 

We ought not to omit to note that the meeting 
was cheered by the presence and counsel of Mrs. 
C. E. White of Philadelphia, who was here on 
her way home from Nantucket. 

Dog- Fighters in Boston. 

The experiences of some others in the dog case, 
of which we spoke in our September paper, are 
worth telling. Besides the fine of $250, of which 
we then spoke, one other man was fined $50, and 
another $10, with costs in both cases, and both 
took an oath, in the court, never again to engage 
in dog-fighting. 

For training a dog to fight, still another was 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, which 
was subsequently settled by the payment of $50 
fine, and costs. And for being present where 


dogs fought, two other persons were fined $25 and 
costs, each. As, however, the latter had testified 
against the principals in the offence, they were 
let off by the payment of costs only. When the 
dog-fighters again quarrel, and bring their quarrel 
before the courts, may our agents be again there 
to hear! 


A Case of Atrocious Cruelty. 

The steamer “ Massachusetts,” of the Warren 
Line, which runs between Boston and Liverpool, 
left Boston on the 6th of August with 553 cattle on 
board. Forty-nine of them died on the passage! 
in consequence, it is believed, of their famished 
condition when received from the cars. The cat- 
tle came via the Grand Trunk and Fitchburg line 
to this city. Whether they were hurried over the 
road and refused rest at the request of their own- 
ers, or not, the cruelty was without excuse. The 
action of the managers of the line since, we are 
happy in believing, will prevent another such 
shameful occurrence. 

One of our agents saw the cattle on their arrival 
here; but as the journey in cars was then over, 
and as the “ Massachusetts” had taken out on its 
former voyage, 550 cattle, without losing one,—a 
fact noted in our August paper,--it seemed to him 
that the rest and nourishment they required, would 
be found most quickly on the ship. We under- 
stand that Messrs. Warren & Co., have now given 
the wise order that all stock hereafter, for their 
ships, must rest forty-eight hours after arrival 
here, before being loaded. This order will be 
effectual against any more animals being sent off 
when exhausted or when suffering from the want 
of food or rest; and the action of the managers 
of the railways will prevent the arrival here of 
any more in such a pitiable condition. 


> 


The New Law to Protect Stock in Transportation. 

One of the features of the proposed law, for 
which we shall ask the favorable action of Con- 
gress soon after it shall again meet, requires that 
the animals, when unloaded during their journey, 
“ shall be put into dry pens, and shall be provided 
with an abundance of good, sound food, and be 
properly watered, during such rest, by the owner, 
or person having custody thereof, or, in case of his 
default in so doing, then by the railroad company, 
or persons operating any railroad.” The present 
law requires the unimals to be properly fed and 
watered; but experience has shown this general 
provision to be insufficient to secure to them 
either dry yards or needed refreshment. 

The new law expressly provides that “ any rail- 
road company” transporting cattle, &c., in the 
Dominion of Canada, in estimating the twenty-four 
consecutive hours beyond which animals shall not 
be confined, shall compute the hours in trans- 
portation in Canada, and, in default, of obedience 
to the law, shall be subject to the same penalties 
as if the offence had been committed within our 
borders. The provision of our present law, on 
this point, is that “In estimating such confine- 
ment, the time during which the animals have 
been confined, without such rest, on connecting 
roads from which they are received, shall be 
included.” It was plainly intended to protect the 
animals wherever transported; but a distinct 
provision, in reference to Canada, is desirable, to 
remove all doubts, 


The new law provides that “ Marshals, their 
deputies, and the agent, or officer of any society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals,” “ may 
ride, at their own risk of personal injury, in or 
upon any car in which animals are transported, 
upon paying the legal rates of fare,” and that such 
an agent shall have the right to be present at the 
loading and unloading of any such animal upon 
and off “the cars.’ The importance of this is 
self-evident. It would enable the societies to 
know the facts by observation of their own agents. 
It would make it possible to convict the guilty, 
while it would be an additional protection to the 
innocent, who may come under unjust suspicion. 

The new law requires stock to be unloaded 
every twenty-four hours, and to have a rest then 
of seven hours, while the present law allows them 
to be carried twenty-eight hours, and requires the 
rest to be but five hours. The humanity of these 
changes, and their necessity on sanitary grounds, 
are too plain for argument. 2 

There are other provisions in the new law, of 
importance, which are not in the old, such as the 
definition of the words “ animals,” “ cruel,” &ce., 
and also that the knowledge and acts of agents of 
railway corporations shall be held to be that 
of the corporation that employs them. 

These provisions are enough to show the superi- 
ority of the new to the old law, and to vindicate 
the necessity of the new. Friends, everywhere in 
the United States! do not let your representatives 
in Congress lose sight of the new law, because of 
their own interest in personal and temporary 
questions. 

The most vehement opposition to the bill, 
in committee, was on the ground that it was 
in the interest of patent cattle-cars, because it 
had the just provision, that, if cattle shall be trans- 
ported in cars in which they can get proper food, 
water, and space, the requirement to unload shall 
not apply. It is enough, we think, on this point, 
to add, that the provisions in the new are the same 
as in the old law; a fact no one would have 
imagined who heard the objection, or who read it. 

In conclusion, we remind our friends, that 
there are large pecuniary interests held by a few 
men in opposition to any change in the law, and 
it is not wise to underrate the influence of these 
men, however small the respect that may be felt 
for them in their present course. 


Anti-Vivisection, 
The English Anti-Vivisection Society sent a 
communication to the International Congress of 
the Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals, recently held at Paris, in which it asked - 


that each Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, where vivisection is supposed to exist, 
shall have an Anti-Vivisection sub-committee, the 
special duties of which shall be to get full informa- 
tion of the physiological experiments with living 
animals in its city,or province It should find out 
whether such demonstrations are a part of the in- 
structions of the medical student, or are practised 
in the veterinary schools; what kind of animals 
are experimented upon; in what number, and if 
“curare,” or some reliable anesthetic is used. If 
such cruelties exist, the Society recommends re- 
monstrances to directors of the institutions, where 
the cruelties are practised, and to especial vivi- 
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sectors, also to do its utmost to make the facts 
public, and to bring to bear all the influence 
it can command to secure the passage of needed 
laws to give the higher animals all possible pro- 
tection, in order that there may be an end of 
experiments “which are a shame to humanity, 
and a disgrace to science.” 

Correspondence with the English Society, at No. 
1 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, LondonS.W., 
is invited, where can be had valuable documents 
on the subject, without expense. What action 
was taken by the Congress on this petition has 


not appeared in any report of its doings we have 
yet seen. 


The Words of a Railway Manager. 

A case of abuse of animals in transportation 
having been made known to one of the prominent 
railway managers of New England, he expressed 
his views as follows :— 

“I thank you most sincerely for calling my 
attention to the matter. I have written to other 
parties and have received assurances that what- 
ever can be done to mitigate the evil complained 
of, will be. You may be quite sure that you will 
have my hearty co-operation in all that you do to 
stop such abuses.” To another correspondent he 
said: “ You do not deny the soft impeachment, I 
notice, and I observe it much to my regret. I 
should feel mortified beyond expression if the 
allegations are true. I take a good deal of stock 
in the Society for the P. C. A., and would take 
more if I had the time. I confess that my sym- 
pathies are warmly enlisted in behalf of those 
who are doing what they can to protect the poor 
dumb creatures from such cruelty as they suffer 
in transportation. It is bad enough for the poor 
animals at the best; but when an aggravated case 
like this comes up, the case demands frankness 
and prompt investigation. If we were at fault I 
want to know it, and I shall strive to apply a 
remedy forthwith. I shall be glad if you will 
inform me of the facts, and I beg that you join 
me hand in hand in an earnest effort to prevent a 
recurrence of so disgraceful a charge as that 
alleged against us.” 

How refreshing and encouraging such words 
are! If all lines were inthe charge of men of 
such a spirit, and if the proposed new law of 
Congress were upon the statute book, how quickly 
would remediable cruelties in transportation dis- 
appear. All honor and thanks to our manly 
co-worker ! 

And it is to men in such positions as he fills, 
that the appeals of mercy in behalf of the suffer- 
ing cattle in transportation on railways, should be 
most persuasive, because of their influence and 
authority. The hundreds of employés who fill the 
places of conductors, agents, brakemen and clerks, 
not only receive their orders, but almost uncon- 
sciously take their tone, from the spirit which 
inspires the communications they receive from 
headquarters. We are of those who do not dis- 
trust the railway managers of the country in this 
behalf; but the danger is, that other interests may 
engross their thoughts to the complete exclusion 
of this. May the dumb pleas of the innocent 
cattle, find a ready reception in their hearts! 


AT THE RECENT MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 


at Dublin, Mr. Romaine read a paper upon “ Ani- 
mal Intelligence,” in which he argued that “ the 
mind of man has been able to develop the germ 
of rational thought, which is undeveloped in the 
mind of animals, and that the development of 
this germ has been due to the power of abstrac- 
tion which is rendered possible by the faculty of 
speech. In: his opinion the faculty of speech is 
alone the ultimate source of that enormous dif- 
ference which now obtains between the mind of 
man and the mind of the lower animals.” An 
extremely interesting paper was read by Sir John 
Lubbock, on the habits of the ant, based upon his 
own recent observations. He confirms the reports 
of other students in regard to their great intelli- 
gence, their system of slavery, and their dairies. 
We shall find room hereafter for his own descrip- 
tions. 


‘ 


Public MEETINGS.—August and September 
are not favorable for public meetings; but Mr. 
Angell, our President, while spending a vacation 
in the White Mountains, improved opportunities 
to present our cause, at Whitefield and Wiers, to 


numerous and interested audiences. 


CALLS AT OUR OrriIce.—One of the enduring 
pleasures of service in a good cause, arises from the 
acquaintances it brings with the best men and 
women whom it enlists. They are the “ angels un- 
awares” of our day; but the faith in such celestial 
visitants, dates from a time long before organiza- 
tions, in the modern sense, were known. Of course 
we speak here of such as have local habitations and 
names, who go about on horse and steam cars; 
who are interested in the men, women, and chil- 
dren whom they know, and in every creature in 
man’s service; in the discoveries of Edison; in 
whatever ministers to human happiness and prog- 
ress; and in all serious and humane thought and 
work. Our office is illumined by the presence of 
such at times; but it would be a profanation to 
identify any here. If these lines shall come under 
their notice, each will know how welcome such 
visits are! ; 

Of course the broadest charity cannot class all 
visitors as members of such a hierarchy, at 
present; but we are permitted to hope that they 
yet may be. Why, then, should they not be wel- 
come also? 


GOLDEN RULES FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
HoRSsES AND OTHER ANIMALS.—This is the title 
of a pamphlet of 111 pages, just published by the 
Woman’s Branch of the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 1216 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. First of all, it contains 


the rules and directions of the London Horse-book. 


So highly have we considered these directions, that 
it was our intention to republish them again in 
“ Our Dumb Animals,” and afterwards put them in 
pamphlet form, for the widest possible distribu- 
tion among all who have the care of horses. If 
this :pamphlet had nothing else, we should wel- 
come it as most timely and useful. It has, how- 
ever, much more. A contribution from J. W. 
Gadsden, Veterinary Surgeon, which will soon 
have a place in our paper, with valuable extracts 
from Youatt, Mayhew, and other authorities. It 
speaks of birds, and has good words in behalf of 
the crow. Cattle, dogs, and mules are also 


remembered in its golden rules. It has several 
illustrations, one of which is of a famous mule- 
team that was with the army of the Potomac, and 
of a quality never seen in this part of the country. 
We hope to have copies of it for sale at our office 
in Boston, and shall be glad to answer the orders 


of such as can send here for it more conveniently 
than to Philadel phia. 


Christian Heroism. 


A sad interest attaches to the island of Molokai, 
one of the Sandwich Islands, midway between Maui 
and Oahu. Itis the leper settlement, and to it all the 
victims of this terrible, loathsome, and incurable 
disease, unhappily so prevalent in the Hawaiian 
Archipelago, are sent to prevent the spread 
of the contagion. A French priest has nobly de- 
voted himself to the religious and _ secular 
instruction of the lepers, and up to the present 
time has enjoyed complete immunity from the 
disease; but even if he escapes this danger, he 
can never return to his country and friends. When 
one thinks what this implies, an] to what a death 
in life he has condemned himself for the sake of 
others, it seems impossible to doubt that he will 
indeed reap a rich reward hereafter.—Mrs. Bras- 
sey’s “ Voyage of the Sunbeam.” 


LANGUAGE AMONG ANIMALS. —M. Houzean 
maintains that not only does each group of animals 
possess a language which is understood by other 
members of the same group, but that they can 
learn to understand the language of other groups. 
His dogs, for instance, perfectly understood his 
poultry. Cocks and hens have one danger-signal 
for the approach of a bird of prey, another for 
that of a terrestrial animal or fora man. When 
the latter was sounded, the dogs would rush out 
and bark, while to the former they paid no atten- 
tion whatever. He therefore concludes that fowls 
have the power of expressing slightly different 
but closely allied ideas, and dogs can learn to un- 
derstand these differences.— Scribner's Monthly. 


> 


AT the turn out of the four-in-hand club 
recently, in the Park, in London, their president, the 
Duke of Beaufort, used no bearing reins.— Private 
Letter. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in August, 


Whole number of complaints, 144; viz., Beating, 16; over- 
working and overloading, 5; overdriving, 8; driving when 
lame or galled, 36; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 
15; abandoning, 1; torturing, 3; driving when diseased, 5; 
cruelly transporting, 19; defective streets, 3; general eruelty, 33. 

Remedied without prosecution, 43; warnings issued, 42; not 
substantiated, 42; not found, 4; prosecuted, 11; convicted, 7; 
discharged by request of agent, 2; pending, 1; under investiga- 
tion, 2. 

Animals killed, 28; temporarily taken from work, 33. 


Receipts by the Society in August. 
FINEs. 


Justices Court.—Franklin, $20. 

District Court.—Second E. Worcester, $5; E. Middlesex 
(paid in jail), $10. 

Police Court.—Chelsea, $1. 

Witness fees, $8.50. Total, $44.50 


MEMBERS AND DONoRs. 


A friend, $357.87; Miss B. H. Channing, $5; A. Firth, $12.75. 
Total, $376.62. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Minn. Soc. P. A., $17.50: Mrs. I. C, Hicks, $10; Zalmon Bonnet, 
$5; W. B. Studley, $2; W. Fessenden, $2; Mrs. Geo. E. Head, 
$2; Mrs. W. Mason, $2; W. D. Blake, Jr., $2. 


OnE DOLLAR EACH. 


J. McIntosh, Mrs. J. P. Morris, 8. Weld, A. D. Weld, Lane & 
Hubbard, C. E. Carpenter, E, Cordis, R. McCall, C. F. Bellows, 
Mrs. Foulds, Mrs. G. J. Fisk, 8. Whitney, Miss M. A. Molineux, 
J. Orth, R. C. Greenleaf, Miss H. B. Tremble, Mrs. J. E. Bick. 
ford, Miss P. H. Jones, J. Poor, L. Bradford, Dr. W. L. John. 
son, C. E. Moody, T. Goddard, 8. H. Allen, Eddie F. Folsom, 
Mrs. George Pratt, J. A. Newell, Mrs. M. Woodley, J.C. Pal- 
frey, 8. B. Morse, A. 8. Taylor. Total, $73.50. 


OTHER Sums. 


Sale of publications, twenty-five cents; Interest, $53.84; B. T. 
Dowse, Trustee, $15. Total, $69.09. 
Total amount received in August, $563.71. 
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Children’s Department. 


The Brown Boys. 

Early one frosty morning last winter I was going 
into the city. For along distance I had been the 
only person in the car, and was beginning to wonder 
—because I hadn’t lived very long in Cambridge— 
if no one else ever rode in the horse-cars, when 
I heard the driver call out “ whoa” to his horses, 
and then saw him turn around and smile a little 
nod at the conductor, who was jumping up and 
down on the platform to keep his feet warm. 
Then over Ais grim face there came a look as if 
something pleasant was coming, and his mouth 
widened into a smile so broad that, when he saw 
me looking at him, he pushed open the door a lit- 
tle way and said in an explanatory voice, 

“ We won't be a waitin’ long, ma’am; it’s them 
Brown boys, and they’re right here.” 

And before I had time to wonder who they were, 
three small bodies in brown ulsters and brown 
hats, with brown eyes very wide open, bounced 
into the car, quite out of breath with running. 

Such a chirruping and a chattering as came in 
with them! I looked around to sce if half a dozen 
sparrows had not found their way into the car by 
mistake; but no indeed! It was only the Brown 
boys themselves, who were wiggling up to the 
seat, and settling their school-books and umbrella. 
Each one of the three had a red-mittened hand very 
tightly shut up, which he seemed anxious about, 
and looked at very often, till the conductor came 
in, when they all flew open to let out the “five 
centses” stowed away there. 

The broad smile was still on the conductor’s 
face, and the driver had looked around two or 
three times, till the little boys, catching his eye, 
nodded and laughed and called out, “ Good morn- 
ing!” 

You were ’most too late, this mornin’,”’ the 
conductor said, as he rang three little bells in his 
ticket-puncher. “Little more’n I'd had to have 
left you to come down in the car behind us. It 
was lucky I see you when you cut round the 
corner.” 

“ Yes,” they all said together, “ we were almost 
late.” “And the way it was,” the boy in the 
brown fur cap went on; “ Ammy dropped his five 
cents down in the area, when we came down the 
steps, and the cook and Thomas had to come out 
and look for it; but we’re here now.” 

“Ah, yes, you’re here now,” the conductor 
laughed as he went outside again, “so look sharp 
when [I ring the bell and call Boylston Street, and 
Tim ‘ll help you over the crossing.” 

The three Brown boys had their side of the car 
all to themselves then, and chattered away harder 
than ever about all sorts of things: tops and a 
hard spelling lesson, snow-balling, and a sick kit- 
ten they called “ Frisky,” till the conductor opened 
the door and calling “ Boylston Street,” handed 
them over to the care of a fat policeman, who 
steered them safely across the crowded street, 
when they ran around a corner as fast as their 
short legs would carry them, and in a moment the 
three Brown boys were out of sight. 

But that wasn’t the last of them ; oh, no, indeed. 
I never saw how or when they go home again; but 
after that I always went into the city every morn- 
ing, and always taking the car that passed the 
house at ten minutes past eight, I soon began to 
watch, just as the conductor and driver did, for 
the Brown boys. And there they always were, 
either hopping up and down on the curbstone, or 
racing down the cross street, or huddled under 
their one umbrella as cheerful and happy as the 
brown robins they looked like. 

We got acquainted in such a funny way! I drop- 

a book one morning, and all three of the boys 
jumped down to pick it up just as I was bending 
down to do so. Of course we all knocked our 
heads together over it, and so many hands were 
after it that nobody quite picked the book up. 
Such a laugh as we all had then! And after that 
we were great friends. Sammy and Ammy were 
twins, I found out. Sammy always wore a fur 


cap, and Ammy one with a very broad brim ; while 
Dick, their cousin, carried the umbrella, because 
he had no twin brother to keep him company. 

One morning, early in the spring, when the 
three boys clambered into the horse-car and sat 
down beside me, as they always did now-a-days, I 
said to Ammy, “ Did you hear a robin sing this 
morning? I did, and, yes—there is one sitting on 
the very topmost branch of the elm-tree now.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I see him,” the little boy answered, 
soberly ; “but don’t you think robins are very 
foolish birds?” 

“ Why ?” I said, very much surprised. 

“Oh, because they come so early in the spring, 
they catch cold, and cats catch them. Sometimes 
it snows, too, and if somebody didn’t put crumbs 
out for them they would starve to death; but 
then, perhaps you don’t have the robins on your 
mind as we do.” : 

“We've got a society, you see,” Dick took up 
the story and went on, “ to take care of the robins. 
Ammy’s the president, I’m the vice-president, and 
Sammy’s the secretary. We hold our meetings 
in the dining-room at Sammy’s and Ammy’s when 
it’s too cold to stay in the barn, and we always 
resolve that it’s very cruel to throw stones at 
robins, and that they are deserving of our united 
thanks for coming to tell us that spring is here, 
just as papa says gentlemen do about other 
things down in the city ; and we always resolve to 
feed all the robins we can, and keep all the boys 
from stealing their nests that we can, too; and 
once, only just last spring, a boy gave Sammy a 
black eye, just because he didn’t want him to steal 
a robin’s nest.” 

“ In the summer,” Ammy chimed in again, “ we 
look after ali the birds, and mamma says they eat 
more bread than we do; but she doesn’t care.” 

“ But what can you do when the birds are all 
gone in the fall?” I said. “Does your society 
take a vacation then?” 

“ There’s always sparrows,” all three boys an- 
swered; “besides, we’ve got a cat’s hospital. 
Would you like to come and see it?” : 

The very next Saturday morning I found all 
three of the Brown boys waiting for me on the 
corner, and after 1 was safely out of the car and 
they had shouted a “good morning” to their 
friends, the driver and the conductor, we hurried 
down the cross street. Going in at the garden- 
gate, the boys explained that they were going to 
play I was the president-surgeon of the United 
States, come to inspect their hospital ; so they were 
very dignified and very polite while they marched 
me down a long path to the foot of the garden, 
where stood what had once been a tool-house, but 
now I read in very large black letters over the 
little door—* Hospital for Aged and Sick Cats.” 

“ Jamie, our big brother, painted that when he 
was home last summer. Isn’t it lovely?” Ammy 
inquired, as he opened the door ; and then the three, 
with very low bows, invited me to please inspect. 

Such a nice hospital and pleasant home as it 
was. The boys had covered the floor with pieces 
of carpet, and papered the walls with Harper's 
Weeklies. The sick pussies, and there were seven 
of them, were lying in comfortable boxes, filled 
with clean straw, and each had a nice piece of 
blanket for bed-clothes; a tidy little shelf held a 
row of wise-looking medicine bottles, besides 
spoons and saucers. 

“Papa gives us medicine, you see,” Sammy ex- 
plained; “catnip tea, and valerian, and he sets 
their legs, too, when they are broken. He’s a doc- 
tor you know. In the summer mamma lets us 
pick just as many violets and pinks as we want to 
for the pussies to smell of, and every bed has a bou- 
quet beside it, just as they do in the real true hospi- 
tals. Now you must ask the patients if they are 
well taken care of, that’s the way they always do.” 

And so I did; but the comfortable pussies only 
purred a little louder, as if to tell me how happy 
they were. And when one very black, wild-look- 


ing old gentleman cat, with his head tied up ina 
red flannel bandage, opened his mouth very wide, 
I felt quite sure he was going to ask for something 

of fare; but instead 


that wasn’t on the day’s bil 


of that he only yawned so far and long that it was 
very fortunate the bandage held his jaws together, 
or they would certainly never have met again, and 
then rolled over for another nap. 

“Do the cats always get well?” I asked Dick, 
while the other two were petting and stroking a 
miserable-looking kitten. 

“Oh no, sometimes they can’t live any longer, 
anyhow, and we bury them in the nicest place you 
ever saw. Come, and I'll show you.” 

So leaving the hospital and its well-cared-for 
patients behind me, I followed the little boys 
down another long path, past a smooth, sunny 
piece of turf, where the convalescent cats rolled 
and slept in the summer, to the last resting-place 
of the cats who couldn’t get well. A rose-tree 
waved over it, and the boys told me that the little 
plot of ground was blue with violets in the spring. 
The little mounds were neatly kept, and a hedge 
of catnip guarded the whole, instead of a fence. 

A robin flew on the rose-tree as we walked 
away, and twittered a little song. ‘“ Boys,” he 
seemed to say, “boys, boys! Three brown boys! 
three blessed boys!” 

“Does the inspector-general find everything to 
his satisfaction?’ The three suddenly turned 
around, and made me a very low bow when Sam- 
my asked this question. 

“ Everything, my dear sirs, meets with my en- 
tire approbation,” I answered. “ Your system is 
perfect, your sanitary measures all that could be 
desired. Allow me to congratulate you, and offer 
you a slight token of my regard,” and I pressed 
papers of chocolate drops into three fat hands.— 
The Churchman. 


Saved. 

A couple of children playing at the corner of 
Pine and Kearny streets, heard, proceeding from 
the sewer-opening, a faint and evidently much ex- 
hausted voice, calling for help. Some one, appar- 
ently a child, had evidently fallen down the trap, 
and was in imminent danger of suffocation. 

The news was soon communicated to the passers- 
by, and in a few moments tools were brought and 
the pavement was being rapidly torn up. In a 
short time a dense and excited crowd had congre- 
gated, and the sand and stones flew in a shower. 

No one held back. Kid-gloved dandies took 
their places beside sturdy draymen. As fast as 
one man came up exhausted,- another promptly 
stepped into his place. Gen. McComb’s well- 
known form could be seen in the midst of the 
workers, while Auditor Maynard desperately tore 
up the compact soil with his bare fingers. 

At intervals the voice from the sewer could be 
heard gasping: “ Help! Hurry up!” and the like. 

Colonel Barnes came by, shouting some en- 
couraging words down the hideous opening, and, 
flinging aside his coat, seized a just-relinquished 

ick. 

. At this juncture the scene was rendered more 
intense by the appearance of a poor woman from 
a neighboring alley. She had just missed her lit- 
tle boy, and with the unerring intuition of mater- 
nity guessed it was her Johnny who was slow] 
smothering down in that frightful hole. Wit 
terrified shrieks, she alternately wrung her hands 
and covered her face with her apron. The sight 
of the poor crushed creature brought tears into 
the eyes of many a stalwart man present. 

Actors, lawyers, brokers, even the mayor him- 
self, took hold with a will to rescue the buried 
unfortunate,—some with sticks, for lack of better 
tools, some with pieces of tin cans, some with 
their bare hands, all eagerly lent their aid in that 
moment of terror and distress. 

In just twenty-two minutes from the first alarm 
the sewer level was reached. The last spadeful 
of earth was thrown aside by Mr. Scott, of Wells 
& Fargo, when, amid the deafening cheers of the 
immense crow4, the little prisoner emerged, drip- 
ping and almost dead, from his critical position. 
It was a parrot, that had left its perch in front of 
a neighboring bird-store, and had fallen down the 
trap, and—but that’s all—San Francisco News- 
Letter. 
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The Sick Monkey. 

The original of our picture 
for October was painted by Sir 
E. Landseer in 1870, at the age of 
68. It was painted for Thomas 
Baring, who paid three thousand 
guineas for it! It was first ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 
1870, under the title of “* Doctor’s 
Visit to Poor Relations at the 
Zoological Gardens.” It was 
bequeathed by Mr. Baring to 
Lord Northbrook, who is the 
present owner. 

It was one of the fine pic- 
tures in the British department 
at the Centennial Exhibition, 
Philadelphia, in 1876, and at- 
tracted wide attention. Many 
of our readers may have seen 
it there. 

It is a pathetic picture. The 
extreme needs of the sick mon- 
key, and the tender sympathy 
of the mother in his suffering, 
are fully told by Landseer’s 
matchless pencil, prompted by 
his own great heart. The third 
member of the family is intent 
only upon his own selfish grati- 
fication. While we soon turn 
from him and soonest forget 
him, yet he is a faithful rep- 
resentation of his race, in 


more than a century ago, a part 
of whose account will be found in 
another column. This picture, 
of itself, would go far to justify 
the lines of Punch upon Land- 
seer, after his death, in 1873 :— 


THE SICK MONKEY, 


Sir Edwin Landseer. 


Dr. GuTHRIE tells the follow- 
ing anecdote of a monkey : — 


“ Jack,’ as he was called, see- 
ing his master and some of his 
friends drinking, with the imita- 
tive faculty for which all mon- 
keys are remarkable, got hold ot 
a glass half full of whiskey, and 
drank it off. Of course it flew to 
his head, and very soon “ Jack” 
was drunk. Next day, when 
they wished for a repetition of 
the performance, he was no- 
where to be seen. At last he 
was found, curled up in a corner 
of his box. At his master’s call 
he reluctantly came out, but one 
hand applied to his head signi- 
fied very plainly that he was 
ill—that “Jack” had got a 
headache. So they left him for a 
few days, to recover. Then, sup- 
posing him to be well again, 
they called him to join them in 
another jovial party, expecting 
to have “rare fun” with him. 
but he eyed the glasses with evi- 
dent dread, and when his master 
tried to induce him to drink, he 
was upon the house-top in a mo- 
ment. They called him to come 
down; but he refused. His 
master shook a whip at him; 
but it had no effect. A gun was 
then pointed at him; he got be- 
hind a stack of chimneys. At 
length, in fear of being dragged 
from his refuge, he actually de- 
scended the chimney; risking a 
scorching rather than be made 


“ Mourn all dumb things, for whom his skill found voice, 
Knitting ’twixt them and us undreamt of ties, 
Till men could in their voiceless joy rejoice, 
And read the sorrow in their silent eyes.” 


Mr. Kilburn, our engraver, has enabled us to 
give this faithful copy. He had before him one 
of the beautiful heliotypes of it by Houghton, 
Osgood & Co., of this city. 


+> 


Monkey (Simia), a Linnean genus of Mam- 
malia, of the Linnzan order Primates, and of 
Cuvier’s order Quadrumana, now constituting the 
family Simiade. The word monkey, was for- 
merly of almost, if not altogether, the same 
significance with ape; but the name of ape is 
now more generally applied to those Simiadsz 
which have no tail, and no cheek-pouches; the 
name monkey, to those which have cheek-pouches, 
and long tails, prehensile, or not prehensile.— 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia. 


The Monkey. 


The ape has a greater resemblance to us in his 
body and members, than in the use he makes of 
them. By observing him attentively, we easily 
perceive that all his movements are brisk, inter- 
mittent, and precipitous; and that, in order to 
compare them with those of man, we must adopt 
another scale, or rather a different model. All 
the actions of the ape are derived from his educa- 
tion, which is purely animal. To us, they appear 
ridiculous, inconsequent, and extravagant; be- 


cause, by referring them to our own, we assume a 
false scale, and a deceitful mode of measuring. 

As his nature is vivacious, his temperament 
warm, his dispositions petulant, and none of his 
affections have been softened or restrained by his 
education, all his habitudes are excessive, and 
resemble more the movements of a maniac, than 
the actions of a man, or even ofa peaceable 
animal. It is for this reason, that we find him 
indocile, and that he receives with difficulty the 
impressions we wish to make on him. He is in- 
sensible to caresses, and is rendered obedient by 
chastisement alone. He may be kept in captivity, 
but not in a domestic state. Always melancholy, 
repugnant, stubborn, or making grimaces, he may 
be said to be rather conquered than tamed. The 
species, of course, has never been rendered 
domestic in any part of the world, and, con- 
sequently, is farther removed from men than 
most other animals. * * The passive qualities 
of the ape, have less relation to the active quali- 
ties in man, than those of the dog, or elephant, 
who require no more than good treatment to com- 
municate to them the delicate and gentle sensa- 
tions of faithful attachment, voluntary obedience, 
grateful service, and unreserved devotion.— Buf- 
fon’s Natural History of Earth, vol. 8. 


Tuoveu much is taken, much abides; and though 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we are— 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

—Ulysses, by Tennyson. 


to drink. “Jack” lived twelve 
years after; but his repugnance to whiskey re- 
mained as strong as ever, while his master became 
its victim ! 

The Food of the Monkey. 

The chief food of the monkey tribe is fruits, the 
buds of trees, or succulent roots and plants. 
They all, like man, seem fond of sweets; and 
particularly the pleasant juice of the palm-tree, 
and the sugar-cane. With these, the fertile 
regions in which they are bred, seldom fail to 
supply them; but when it happens that these fail, 
or that more nourishing food becomes more 
agreeable, they eat insects and worms; and some- 
times, if near the coasts, descend to the seashore, 
where they eat oysters, crabs, and shell-fish. 
Their manner of managing an oyster is extraor- 
dinary enough; but it is too well attested to 
fail of our assent. As the oysters in the tropical 
climates are generally larger than with us, the 
monkeys, when they go to the sea-side, pick up a 
stone, and clap it between the opening shells; 
this prevents them from closing ; and the monkey 
then eats the fish at his ease. They often also 
draw crabs from the water, by putting their tail 
to the hole where that animal takes refuge, and, 
the crab fastening upon it, they withdraw it with 
a jerk, and thus pull their prey upon shore. This 
habit of laying traps for other animals, makes 
them very cautious of being entrapped themselves ; 
and I am assured, by many persons of credit, that 
no snare, how nicely baited soever, will take the 
monkey of the West India islands; for having 
been accustomed to the cunning of man, it opposes 
its natural distrust to human artifice.— Goldsmith, 
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(For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Our Birds. 
By R. S. 
[Concluded from the September number. ] 


Ah! here they are, each with a bit of string, 
which they mexn to weave in and out and make 
their home very strong. But what makes Dick 
start so? Why, somebody has been there and 
pulled out some straws. Dick is very. much 
annoyed, and looks suspiciously up at a very 
demure-looking bird whose nest is just above 
him. Then he pokes his head into the nest only 
to pop out again like a jack-in-the-box. 

“This is too bad and I won’t stand it; some 
bird has been taking straw from our nest. I could 
have stood that, but he has taken wool also from 
the inside, and, my dear, that feather has gone too. 
I'll find it, if I have to hunt every nest in the vil- 
lage.” 

Now it was poor Jenny’s turn to be troubled, 
for she knew how brave the neighbors were, and 
though Dick was as good as any of them to fight 
for his rights, she did not want him to quarrel 
with the whole village, as she knew he would, just 
for that one paneer So she said, “ Dear Dick, I 
will hide and you go away, and when the thief 
comes again I will tell you, and you can get the 
stuff back. I don’t care much for the stuff.’ 
“ But I do,’ said Dick, “for the feather.” Away 
they go, but Jenny comes quickly back and 
watches to see what will happen. 

Well, that demure-looking bird above waits 
awhile, and then seeing the coast clear, as they 
say, comes quickly down to the nest and begins 
with great roughness to pull away at the soft 
lining of wool which had been so carefully put in. 
This was too much for Jenny and she flew at him. 
But he was a ruffian as well as a thief, and drop- 
ping the wool he gave her a real hard peck, and 
was just going to repeat it, when Dick, three 
times as big as usual, he was so mad, came against 
him like a bullet, and sent him tumbling off the 
vine. He soon recovers himself, however, and 
dashes at Dick, who is now looking in his 
nest for the feather. And now begins an awful 
fight. They fly against one another, their hard 
beaks hitting like the clashing of swords. They 
roll over one another and the air becomes full of 
feathers. They lost a great many feathers fight- 
ing for that one. The neighbors said it was the 
hardest fight of the season. Finally, however, 
Dick tumbled his enemy over,—for you see he had 
the right on his side, and the sense of shame 
weakened the other bird,—and standing over him, 
he made him promise to get the feather and lay it 
at Jenny’s feet and never steal again. 

From a window opposite, a quiet-looking lady 
and her fiaxen-haired daughter had been watching 
the fight, and the mother said: “ Poor little birds, 
they do not know any better than to fight. Daugh- 
ter, this reminds me of some lines I learned when 
I was a little girl,— 

* Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 

For God has made them so; 

Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ’tis their nature too; 

But children you should never let 
Your angry passions rise ; 

Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes.’” 

« But there is nothing about birds,” said daughter. 

Rumpled, draggled, ragged and bloody, but a 
proud victor, did Dick stand to see the feather laid 
at Jenny’s feet; but poor Jenny thought only of 
Dick, and no sooner had the thief gone than she 
took Dick gently under her wing and led him to 
the nest. Just then a little puff of wind took the 
feather and whirled it away, to be caught by an- 
other and put into her nest. So end most battles. 
Once in the nest, Jenny went to work to put her 
husband to rights; and finding that he was more 
tired than hurt, like a good wife as she was, she 
began to put him to rights in a different way, by 
saying how very wrong it was for him to get so 
angry over so small a thing. The night passed 
without further trouble, and a new morning of 
bright sunshine waked the whole village to a 


heartfelt expression of praise, in chirps of every 
tone and length. Dick keeps a sharp lookout 
upon the lower window of the house ang 
and suddenly daughter appears, the window is 
raised, and a number of little white, soft bunches 
of something appear upon the sill. Down the 
both swoop and return, each with that in its bea 
which reminds us of the manna that came to the 
Israelites in the desert, and to our friends was no 
less a God-send or miracle. True, the supply 
came in a different way, but the same Heavenly 
Father feedeth them. 

At their nest-work they go again. This time 
they divide, for Dick wants something that he 
must go a long way for. He finds what he wants 
on one of the vessels in the neighboring harbor, 
a tarred cord; for he has heard that the smell will 
keep worms from the nest. 

But what a sight mects his eyes when he 
returns. There is his little quiet, modest wife 
pulling the nest about and apparently very angry 
with it. “Jenny! Jenny! what is the matter? 
Stop! Stop!” He seizes her and takes her into 
the rumpled nest, and holds her quite still until 
she is cool enough to talk. Then he hears that 
the thief’s wife has been there, twitting her about 
the nest, saying how poorly shaped it was, and 
how badly put together, and after denying it until 
she was hoarse, she was so angry that she turned 
her beak against her own nest. Dick looked at 
her for a moment, and then simply quoted these 
words, “ How very wrong for you to get so angry 
over so small a thing.” Jenny winced, for she 
remembered some such words last evening. But 
soon looking up with a happy twinkle in her eye, 
she set herself busily to work mending the torn 
nest, but it took all the rest of the day to do over 
what she had undone. 

And then, having eaten some barley which 
Dick had brought home from the ship, as the 
evening began to draw on, they sat side by side 
at their mended nest, and thought of the much 
good and much bad of the days past — the latter 
all their own. ‘The good, where, Jenny,” said 
Dick, “does that come from?” “ Yesterday,” 
said Jenny, “I could not have answered that, but 
this morning on the window-sill I heard this, 
‘No sparrow falleth to the ground without your 
Father. So Dick it must be our father.” Together 
they repeated these words over, until the whole 
village took them up, and the chirping notes 
filled the whole air. 

Little by little the night drew on. Deeper and 
deeper came the shadows upon the wall, and 
gradually the chirping became less, until our little 
friends who were the first to say it were left alone 
repeating “our father.” “ Jenny, wasn’t it splen- 
did to hear them all, even the poor thief, saying 
it?” ‘Yes! Dick, and when our little ones come, 
and you are a father yourself, we will tell them 
the good words too.” Repeating the words more 
and more slowly as the shadows deepened, at 
length all that was heard was a soft, low “ ou—r 
fa—ther,” and all was still and dark along the 
wall. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
A Plea for the Dumb. 
BY A GIRL OF ELEVEN YEARS OF AGE. 
We, who can shape our lives at will, 
And, with brave effort, conquer still ; 
’Mid loving friends to live and die; 
Who, rich in more than earthly gain, 
Have spirits free to live again,— 
Tho’ bowed with care, or crushed with pain,— 
For countless ages in the sky. 


We, who can speak our sympathy, 
And blessed with hope and bright desire, 
Strive for a purpose ever higher, 
Forget the poor, dumb friends we know, 
Who cannot reason deep as we? 
Were they created for man’s use, 
To toil a weary round below, 
Without a hope for something more, 
With youth behind, and death before, 
With angry words, and harsh abuse? 


But man is master, good or ill, 
And they must bow to do his will; 
What wonder if the traits they show, 
Are such we blame in human friends! 
For any life, is life helow, 
And God alone has shaped its ends. 


We, who can choose what good to do, 
And do it nobly if we try, 
May, tho’ we influence but few, 
Treat all things living tenderly ; 
They think and feel, as well as we; 
The self-same Power gave them birth; 
Then trust another life to Him 
Who loves each life on earth. : 
Dora READ GooDALE. 
Sxy Far, Sept. 1, 1878. 
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The Aim, 
“To feel, to think, to do 
Only the holy right, 
To yield no step in the awful race, 
No blow in the fearful fight.” 


On Another’s Sorrow, 
Can I see another’s woe; 
And not be in sorrow too? 
Can I see another’s grief, 
And not seek for kind relief ? 


Can I see a falling tear, 

And not feel my sorrow’s share ? 
Can a father see his child 

, Weep, nor be with sorrow filled ? 


Can a mother sit and hear 

An infant groan, an infant fear ? 
No, no! never can it be! 
Never, never can it be! 


And can He who smiles on all 
Hear the wren with sorrows small, 
Hear the small bird’s grief and care 
Hear the woes that infants bear — 


And not sit beside the nest, 
Pouring pity in their breast, 
And not sit the cradle near, 
Weeping tear on infant’s tear? 


And not sit both night and day, 

Wiping all our tears away ? 

Oh no! never can it be! : 
Never, never can it be! — William Blake. 
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